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doubted the girl's religion and sincerity, and as for
her determination not to  many,  upon which
Wesley seemed to count, he had better not put
it to the test.   But still Sophy came for French
lessons, and still the barricade of Hickes's Devotions
was not enough.   He fled to the woods, scribbling
a hasty note, " I find, Miss Sophy, I can't take
fire into my bosom, and not be burnt."   He cut
down trees, studied, sang, had recourse to the
long-abandoned  ejaculatory prayers,   examined
himself.   Sometimes he was cheerful, but some-
times God hid His face, and Wesley's heart sank
like a stone.   To leave Sophy was like a sentence
of death ;   nevertheless, when he went back he
told her that he would not marry until he had
been   among   the   Indians.     " Private   prayer,
uneasy," the diary for that day records ;   and
later, "More uneasy.   Kvpu ftojOct." The next day
the wretched Sophy told him thatpeople marvelled
what she did so long at his house, and added,
" I don't think it signifies for me to learn French
any longer."    He made no protest,  and it is
small wonder that when next he saw her she was
" sharp, fretful, disputatious."

Ah, but she would never marry, she had said so.
Time and again she as good as proposed to Wesley,
but he cheated himself with her outspoken
negative. The atmosphere grew ever more^
hideously tense. One day was " indeed an hour
of trial. Her words, her eyes, her air, her every
motion and gesture, were full of such softness and